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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND, —Cowger. 











HOME ANXIETIES. 


IDONEA. 


CHAPTER III. 
She shall be sportive as the fawn, 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 
And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. — Wordsworth. 


[DONEA had been born and bred in a country 
vicarage amongst the hills. The parish of which 
No. 1489,—zvxx 10, 1890. 


her father had been pastor was on the borders of 
Scotland, although in the county of Northumberland. 
The living and its emolument were small; but her 
youth had been none the less joyous. She had been 
educated by her mother, who was a highly accom- 
plished woman, and trained by her father, a hard- 
working, exemplary country clergymart. While im- 
bibing learning from the one, she had drunk in 
common sense from the other; and while schooled 
in her duties as a member of an aristocratic house by 
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the maternal voice, she was taught humility and the 
beauty of holiness by the paternal. Nature had also 
helped to educate her, for she loved the hills and 
moors, and was almost as wild asthey. Her brother 
Percy was many years her senior, and her other 
brothers and sisters nearly as many her juniors; so 
she had never had companions of her own age. This 
circumstance accounted in some degree for her variable 
manner. She was at onetime staid beyond her years, 
at another as gamesome as the youngest of them. 
Thus one stranger would call her a prude, another a 
romp. The expression of her face was as changeful 
as her manners, and became now grave, now gay— 
now pathetic, now playful, just as she was moved by 
circumstances. Her father’s pet name for her was 
‘“My Winsome Doe;” her brothers and sisters 
called her Ido, Doe, or Dona, at pleasure; her 
mother alone used the aristocratic word, Idonea, 
given to her after a certain Lady Idonea Clifford, 
who was married to a Percy. Much to that mother’s 
satisfaction, she had a good carriage, and was tall 
and graceful, although she was in all outward seem- 
ing an Umfreville. She was not, perhaps, what the 
world calls beautiful, yet she was something more. 
Every feature of her face was expressive, and her 
complexion, like her mind, was healthy. Her eyes 
were of that deep grey which some suppose to be 
hazel, others dark blue—so Neville Fairborn had 
misjudged them. The eyelashes and brows were 
nearly black, though the long hair was sunshiny 
chestnut ; and as to the young round cheeks beneath 
them, they were brown and red as autumn leaves. 

Idonea’s ‘‘first grief” had been heavy. Her 
father died when she was fifteen, and she had loved 
him dearly. The consequences of his death were 
severely felt by all his family ; for their chief means 
of living died with him. e had no private income, 
and his wife’s fortune had been small, He had for- 
tunately insured his life, so that when his widow and 
children moved from the vicarage they all loved, and 
came to reside at Warkworth, they possessed about 
one hundred a year, They had neyer been zich, but 
this, for the support.of six people, seemed something 
like poverty—although they were well @ware that 
many a married curate had no moré...,As\Mre. Um- 
freville was not one to blazon her circumstances to 
the world, and had no iitimate friends to whem she 
chose to confide them, no one but herself -and..her 
eldest son knew how straitened they were. Idonea 
shrewdly guessed it, but perceiving that her mother 
was careful to conceal the state of her affairs from 
her—knowing, probably, that her natural candour 
would soon make them public—she did not seek to 
pry into them. Besides, the capital gained by a sale 
at the vicarage had sufficed to make the first twelve 
months or so at the new home tolerably comfortable, 
but when that was spent, both the present and future 
looked doubtful to the widowed mother. She was 
not, however, a whit the less haughty and exclusive 
on that account. 

At the period when Neville Fairborn called upon 
her, these surplus funds were exhausted. Idonea 
had suspected this, and had written privately to her 
brother to ask him to find her some sort of a situation 
in London. Pending the reply to this letter, she one 
evening sounded her mother on the subject. She 
knew that she was not diplomatic, but she went as 
far round as she could to introduce her business. 
They were sitting in the window at work over 
some frocks for the twins, who, with their brothers, 





were at play in the garden. The light was waning, 
and Mrs. Umfreville had been compelled to lay down 
her work. Idonea still strained her young eyes in 
tacking together parts that would not fit. At last 
she put them down in despair, exclaiming, 

“Tt is useless to try, mother. Your dresses will 
no longer make two frocks. The twins are getting 
big in spite of us. Why must they dress alike?” 

“‘Twins always should, Idonea,” replied Mrs. 
Umfreville. 

“Tt is very expensive, and we are not rich,” argued 
Idonea. ‘That old blue merinos of mine would have 
cut into one frock, if you would have been content to 
let Belle wear it while Margery sports this green.”’ 

‘“‘Blue and green side by side! You are deficient 
in taste, Idonea.” 

“ Forget-me-nots and gentianellas look well in 
green, mother.” 

‘‘Nonsense! My children shall be dressed alike.” 

“Then I wish I might help to dress them. All 
the young ladies earn money nowadays, mother. 
Miss Clifford has just published a song for which she 
expects to get twenty pounds at least; and when the 
expenses are cleared, the surplus is to go to a 
charity.” 

‘‘T am thankful you have no taste for composition. 
I should scarcely like to see you asking people to 
purchase works, even though the surplus half-crown 
go to some benighted Hottentot.” 

‘But, dear mother, is it not right to employ our 
talents ?”’ 

‘¢ Pray don’t assume the cant of the day, Idonea. 
We use our talents when we do our duty. I have 
no opinion of girls who are carried away by the 
excitement of the age, and are only happy when they 
are before the public. Miss Clifford, for example, is 
not content to scream out those classical songs, as 
she calls them, in private, but she must carry them to 
Newcastle to some charity concert. Worse than 
coals to Newcastle.” 

‘‘But, mother, she has had such masters!” 

‘‘ And sings like a screech owl. I must pay you 
the compliment of saying that I would rather listen 
to you, though I should not allow you to parade your 
voice before admiring tradespeople and miners out 
on strike.” 

‘‘No, mother ; I could never sing in public; still, 
I wish I could earn money.” 

“You save it by assisting me, Idonea. My family 
have not been accustomed to earn money, as you call 
it, and my daughters—” 

Here Mrs. Umfreville paused ; for, when suddenly 
brought face to face with the subject, she found it 
difficult to determine what her daughter could do. 
Idonea supplied the hiatus, laughingly. ‘I could go 
out either as dressmaker or lady-help. Miss Timmins 
asked me only yesterday to excuse her inquiring who 
made my dress, because it fitted so well; and she 
was not a little astonished when I told her I had 
made it myself.”’ 

“T think you might be less familiar with Miss 
Timmins and her brother, Idonea.” . 

‘‘Oh, mother! she is so kind, and he is such a nice 
man.” 

“A nice man, as you call him, would not have 
insulted me by proposing that I should have been 4 
recipient of charity.” 

‘Dear mother! he meant it kindly.” 

As Idonea said this, she rose, went to her mother’s 
side, and, kneeling down on a low stool, looked 
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gravely into her face. The sun was setting, and 
one of his farewell rays slanted upon the proud 
woman’s head and kindled her black eyes, touching 
also lightly the girl’s braided hair. 

“T already know what you would say, Idonea, 
and what your dear father would have said; but the 
patronage of the rich plebeian is gall to the poor 
patrician.” 

“Tt was partly my fault, dear mother. You 
remember that morning in June when he called so 
early? Iwas ironing Margery’s frock, and hearing 
a knock at the door, I answered it, thinking it was 
one of the boys. I had the iron in one hand and my 
bib apron on, so at first he took me for a servant. I 
see his face now when I undeceived him; it was so 
comical. And I hear his words, ‘I honour you, 
my dear young lady.’ I burst out laughing, showed 
him into the parlour, and called you. We have 
been friends ever since, but I believe he thinks us 
very poor.” 

‘Doubtless, or he would not have written me that 
letter, offering me fifty pounds a year from a clergy 
fund, which I politely declined. You had better call 
the children in, Idonea; it is late.” 

“Only one word more while we are quite alone in 
the twilight,” said Idonea, laying her hand caress- 
ingly on her mother’s. ‘‘ 1 have a nightmare upon me, 
and a daymare too, for that much; I am oppressed, 
brain and chest—how poetical I am !—by a vulgar 
desire to make money. The children must be fed, 
clothed, educated; and their appetites and bodies grow 
together, while the brains are likely to stagnate. 
Now, if Ileft bleak, bare, bracing Northumberland, 
and went to London, I might become genteel and an 
honour to my family. Percy could find me something 
suitable if only you would let him; and I long to see 
the world. You have taught me thoroughly what 
little I know, and I am sure I could impart it. A 
governess is a most estimable—”’ 

“Call the children in, Idonea,” interrupted Mrs. 
Umfreville, rising brusquely, and leaving the 
room. 

“ Always the same!” sighed Idonea, opening the 
window. ‘(She will not even let Percy try for a 
presentation to the Bluecoat School for Walter, and 
astothe Clergy Orphan! I wish the Percy family had 
been content to remain in Denmark, or at least in 
Normandy, and, above all, that the Conqueror had 
stopped at home. I wonder whether he knew all the 
families that ‘came over’ with him? He must have 
had a very mixed acquaintance if he did. Where 
are those tiresome children? Walter! Bertram! 
Belle! Margery! Come in to supper.” 

Tdonea’s clear voice rang out these words like four 
strokes of a chime of bells; but as they were not 
immediately answered, she uttered a sort of North- 
umbrian jodell, which she had been wont to use as a 
dinner-bell when she lived amongst the hills. This 
brought the children. 

“Such splendid watercresses, Doe, and ready- 
washed, for supper!” cried the breathless twins, as 
they rushed in. 

“T dare say they are all birdlime,” returned Idonea, 
examining critically a dripping basket. ‘‘ Now get 
ready for supper.” 

They all disappeared except Walter, who followed 
his sister into a small, neat kitchen, where the tiniest 
of maids-of-all-work was slumbering over a modicum 
of fire. He was about to arouse her. 

“Let her sleep, Walter. She has been washing 





ever since five this morning, and is tired to death,” 
said Idonea, taking a dish from the dresser and 
arranging the watercresses. 

‘And who has been ironing all day, and isn’t tired 
to death?” asked Walter, catching up the dish and 
carrying it to a small parlour, in which a frugal 
supper was laid. 

‘Mother has, Walter. Teaching, ironing, cooking, 
sewing, just to keep life in us children.” 

“‘T shall run away,” said Walter, gravely, placing 
the watercresses on the table between the bread and 
the cheese. ‘‘ They look quite artistic. Let me sketch 
them.” 

Walter was for sketching everything; and when 
his mother appeared, accompanied by the other chil- 
dren, he had a well-worn pocket-book in his hand. 
He was a dreamy boy of many pursuits, whom his 
father had called his genius, but who was rebuked 
by his mother for untidiness. He scuttled off to 
prepare for supper, while the others took their seats 
and waited for him. 

‘You are always last, Walter. It is bad taste to 
keep people waiting,” said Mrs. Umfreville, as he 
re-appeared. 

“ Nothing to get cold, mother,” said ready Bertram. 

When Mrs. Umfreville had said grace, Idonea 
began to cut the bread, and it was soon apparent 
that she was justified in her remark on the family 
appetites. The home-made loaf (Idonea had made 
it), native cheese, and watercresses disappeared 
rapidly, Mrs. Umfreville alone eating sparingly. 
They were teetotalers by choice as well as necessity, 
for Mr. Umfreville had considered example better 
than precept, and had become a water-drinker him- 
self for the sake of his flock. He was in the habit 
of using familiar arguments with his parishioners, 
and would point to his wife and children as fair spe- 
cimens of abstinence when a recreant one drank 
more than was good for him. And it was impossible 
to gainsay him, for they were all clear-complexioned 
and healthy. 

‘“‘T saw Neville Fairborn and all his dogs to-day!” 
cried Bertram. ‘‘ He asked after you, mother, and 
so did Mr. Timmins, who was with him. Old Tim 
sent his love to Doe.” 

‘‘ His love!’’ repeated mother and daughter. 

“Tf it wasn’t love it was something else. All the 
boys say he’s in love with her, and they don’t wonder, 
because she’s so rosy. They don’t think you twins 
half so pretty.” 

“‘T beg you will not talk to the town boys of your 
sisters, Bertram,” said Mrs. Umfreville, severely. 

“T’ll try not, mother; but they all talk to me 
about her,” was the reply. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Canst drink the waters of the crispéd spring? 
O sweet content ! 
Swimm’st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine own tears ? 
O punishment ! 
—T. Dekker. 
Tue letter expected by Idonea duly arrived. It 
contained the carefully-worded announcement that 
Percy had heard of a lady who was desirous of 
finding some young person who would like to complete 
her education with her youngest daughter. This 
daughter was about Idonea’s age, and having three 
elder sisters still unmarried, though introduced upon 
the stage of life, was to continue her studies a year or 
so longer before competing for matrimonial exhibi- 
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tions with them. Although Percy did not put the 
facts in this way exactly, this was about the truth. 
He did not know Mrs. Dooner, the lady in question, 
personally, but he understood she was rich, and in 
good society. Mr. Somerville, his rector, was inti- 
mately acquainted with her husband, and had told 
him that the advantages to any young woman who 
could become an inmate of her house would be, he 


_ imagined, invaluable, both as regarded education 


and introduction. It had occurred to Percy that his 
mother might not object to Idonea’s accepting such a 
position as this, seeing she had always been anxious 
to obtain masters for her. It would be, he thought, 
an admirable chance for her to finish her education, 
if only she would allow him to make further in- 
quiries; and as he would be within reach, Idonea 
would not be without a protector. 

The letter was diplomatic, and not quite without 
the desired effect. Mrs. U'mfreville was anxious 
that her daughter should have finishing masters, 
and it certainly did seem a pity to allow such a 
chance to slip. As nothing was said about money, 
it seemed no mercantile speculation, but merely an 
accommodation between two gentlewomen, and she 
did not, therefore, lay the letter proudly by, as 
Idonea had feared, but talked it over with her. The 
twins were in the room at their lessons, the boys at 
school, when the conversation took place. 

‘What are your wishes in this matter, Idonea?” 
asked the mother. 

‘‘T should dearly like finishing masters, and to 
see London. But after all, how could I leave you?” 
replied Idonea, suddenly remembering that what 
she had so much longed for would separate her from 
all she loved best. 

‘‘Leave us!” cried the twins, starting up from 
their books and throwing their arms round her. 
‘*Do not let her go, mother. What could we do 
without our Doe?” 

‘‘ What, indeed ?’’ echoed Mrs. Umfreville, tears 
in her eyes. 

‘Tt would only be .like going to school for a 
twelvemonth, mother, and I am really but a school- 
girl, only seventeen,” said Idonea, bending over 
the twins to conceal her own emotion. ‘‘And who 
knows but [ might marry the prince we were talking 
of, Belle? What was his name?”’ 

‘‘ Bertram called him Prince Amoamas, after his 
Latin lesson,” returned Belle. ‘ But that was 
nonsense.” 

‘Who are the Dooners ? I never heard the name,”’ 
said Mrs. Umfreville. ‘‘ Some city people, I dare 
say. All Percy’s acquaintances seem to be citizens.” 

‘‘ He lives in the City, mother, and I suppose all 
the great merchants reside there, and the fashionables 
at what they call the West End,” argued Idonea. 
‘‘ May I write and ask particulars ?”’ 

‘‘There can be no objection to that; only tell 
Percy not to compromise us. It is better to lose 
finishing lessons than caste. Sit down, children, 
and continue your lessons; the best JZ can give, 
though not good enough for Idonea.” 

‘*Dearest mother!’ said Idonea, who knew that 
poverty, and not natural unkindness, sometimes 
made her mother bitter of speech, ‘‘if I had pro- 
fited by your teaching as I ought, I should not need 
masters. But I had no companion like the twins; 
and dear father and the hills and the poor people 
tempted one so.” 


‘* Right—right, Idonea. 


Forgive me. Go and 
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write to Percy, and tell him to give us more par- 
ticulars.”’ 

Idonea went at once to pour out her troubles to 
her brother. 

‘Tf only I could reach London,” she wrote, “I 
might get a certificate for someone of the many 
trades to which women apply their talents. [ 
am not a bad cook, and have had some experi- 
ence in nursing. By the way, I hope Mrs. Dooner 
will pay her daughter’s companion, though I dare 
not mention money. Still, dear brother, I think 
of nothing but £ s. d. from morning to-night.” 

Percy replied to this letter by return of post. He 
said the Dooner family were then at Brighton, but 
intended to return to London for the winter season. 
They lived at Kensington. His friend Mr. Somer- 
ville believed that Idonea would be at home and 
happy with them, and he would write to Mrs. Dooner 
at once. Mrs. Umfreville did not approve of this 
rapidity of action, and wrote to beg her son on no 
account to allow any negotiations concerning Idonea 
to be entered upon until she was informed more fully 
of the Dooner extraction. But before she had time 
to breathe, as she said, another letter arrived with 
the intelligence that the rector had written, and that 
Mrs. Dooner considered his report so satisfactory 
that she would be happy to receive Idonea as soon as 
she returned to town. 

‘“You have now only to decide, pro or con, dear 
mother,’”’ wrote Percy. ‘‘ The decision must be made 
at once, for there are dozens of young ladies of posi- 
tion who would thankfully accept this offer. And 
here, in this mighty city, in this eager, hurrying, 
restless age, nobody waits. It is not peaceful Braeton, 
nor even more world-known Warkworth, but excit- 
ing, over-peopled London. I pray that you may be 
guided aright in this, as in all other events. If I 
might venture to advise, I would say, let Doe try it. 


‘After all, it need be no more than a visit, and sho 


will gain experience of a world of which she is, 
happily perhaps, ignorant.’’ 

‘Happily, perhaps!”’ repeated Mrs. Umfreville. 
‘“‘It is happier to fast together than feast apart.” 

There was wisdom in what the mother said; still, 
she knew that six people could not fast for ever, and 
here appeared a prospect of feasting, for one at least, 
without loss of dignity. If Idonea could be received 
as a visitor, she thought she must yield. Many ladies 
have sheltered themselves under the popular fallacy 
that they are guests, although paid for service; but 
the superstition is dying out. 

‘“Tshould not mind your paying Mrs. Dooner a 
visit for a month or so,’”’ she said to Idonea. ‘It is 
contrary to custom, certainly, to visit strangers, but 
I suppose Percy, who is on the spot, can arrange 
this properly.” 

“Thank you, mother,” cried Idonea. ‘I will 
write to Percy at once, and say I will go three 
months upon trial.’ 

‘‘You need not quite use the language of a ser- 
vant, Idonea. But as I see you are bent upon it 
suppose you may as well accept; although I know 
not how you are to be properly dressed, or how we 
are to find money for your journey.” 

‘We will think of that afterwards,” said Idonea, 
and she hastened to tell her brother to close with 
Mrs. Dooner at all risks, but to insist on some sort 
payment. ’ 

The next letter from him contained the intelligence 
that Mrs. Dooner wished Idonea to come to her in the 
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autumn, when she and her family would be in Lon- 
don. 

‘“‘TIf they were people of consideration they would 
not be in town in the winter,” remarked Mrs. Um- 
freville. ‘‘But Percy is indifferent to position, and 
thinks of little but the London poor.” 

‘‘ And I of nothing but the London rich,” laughed 
Tdonea. 

‘You will cut a sorry figure amongst them, Idonea. 
They will judge you by your dress; but you must 
buy your experience.” 

‘‘ Apropos of buying, mother, Mr. Timmins says 
that a china fancier would give you hundreds of 
pounds for our old china. Indeed, I myself saw in 
a newspaper three hundred pounds had been paid 
for one cup and saucer. Mr. Timmins understands 
it, and has often bought up china at sales for his 
clients, and ours is really valuable.” 

‘* Most of the pieces are heirlooms, Idonea. You 
and Mr. Timmins appear remarkably intimate. He 
hinted something of this kind to me when he called 
about the clergy annuity. I should have been more 
likely to sell the old china than my independence.” 

‘‘ Really, mother ?” 

‘‘ Really, Idonea.”’ 

While Mrs. Umfreville and Idonea were speaking 
of Mr. Timmins he chanced to be talking of them. 
He and his sister were entertaining Neville Fairborn 
at luncheon, and the trio were seated in a good- 
sized, old-fashioned dining-room in a large, anti- 
quated stone house in the centre of the ancient town 
of Warkworth. The Timminses, fathers and sons, 
had been lawyers at Warkworth for a century or 
more, and had been content to occupy the same house 
and offices, even though riches increased. It was a 
high, many-windowed, plain-fronted house, contain- 
ing a great number of warm, comfortable rooms, 
most of which had good red curtains, thick carpets, 
and solid furniture. As in Mrs. Umfreville’s smaller 
abode, the garden was at the back of the house, and 
also retained its old-fashioned beds, flowers, and 
greenhouse. A Southerner might have called both 
house and garden bleak and uninteresting, but Mr. 
and Miss Timmins did not think them so, for here 
their parents had died, and they had lived all the 
years of their pilgrimage. The brother and sister 
were remarkable in many ways, but in particular for 
their unusual height and spare figures. 

Both were of middle age, and life had apparently 
gone smoothly with them; for although so tall and 
thin, they were neither grey nor wrinkled. Their 
dress was scrupulously proper, if not fashionable. 
Mr. Timmins always wore what is called a frock-coat, 
and a stand-up shirt-collar, while Miss Timmins, 
though well-appointed in the way of panniers, polo- 
naises, and the like, could not be prevailed upon to 
change the fashion of her hair. She wore it turned 
up behind with a comb and in long curls in 

ront. 

“Tt is all pride. She is the proudest woman I 
ever saw in my life. We're none of us good enough 
for her,” said Miss Timmins, with a voice and manner 
startlingly decisive. ‘‘ Why, she sent her daughter 
with her card to return calls, and has never entered a 
single house in the parish herself.” 

“She is exclusive, but not capricious,’’ remarked 
Neville. ‘She appears to treat us all alike. Her 
reception of me was not flattering.” 

‘‘She is poor,” put in the lawyer. 

‘‘T should think so,” exclaimed his sister. ‘ Why 





you yourself met Miss Umfreville with a flat-iron in 
her hand, and she told me she made her own 
gowns. As to the children, I believe they are half 
starved.” 

‘Good specimens of starvation, sister. I never 
saw a handsomer, healthier family. And the mother 
looks almost as young as her daughter. The eldest 
son is a fine fellow, too, though only a poor curate. 
What is to be done for people who won’t let anybody 
help them ?” 

“Done! They must find their level. 
patience with poor pride. I can put up with a deal, 
but not with that. Why, she’s ruining the prospects 
of that handsome daughter. Idonea is her name, 
Mr. Fairborn. Some Lady Percy or other had it in 
the days before the Flood.” 

‘What of that china you were talking of, Mr. 
Timmins?” asked Neville. ‘I would give a good 
sum for one of those articles I saw in the cabinet in 
the hall.” 

“‘T hope you don’t go in for the china mania of 
the day, Mr. Fairborn?” said Miss Timmins. 

“Not exactly; but I must confess to a liking for 
everything old,” replied Neville. 

‘‘Except old women,” suggested Miss Timmins, 
glancing across at him from her superior elevation. 
“Now, don’t apologise. I don’t consider myself an 
old woman. Why should I, when my’brother, who 
is older than I, has just fallen in love?” 

‘Quite true,” returned Mr. Timmins, smiling, as 
he caught an inquiring glance from Neville. “I 
have lost my heart to the handsomest and winsomest 
young lady in the world. Not because she is hand- 
some and winsome, but because she is ashamed 
of neither poverty nor labour. I should not have 
fallen in love with her but for that flat-iron, sister.” 

‘‘He means Miss Umfreville, Mr. Fairborn. I 
assure you he is quite silly about her. What do you 
think of my future sister-in-law ?” 

‘She rows well, and wears a sensible hat,” replied 
Neville, amused. ‘‘I have never seen her face, and 
should not know her were I to meet her.”’ 

‘So much the better for your peace of mind, and, 
perhaps, for our mutual relations,” remarked Mr. 
Timmins. 

‘“‘Should Mrs. Umfreville be disposed to sell any 
portion of that old china,” said Neville, hesitating, 
‘‘T should be glad if you would buy it for me; or 
the carved oak furniture I remarked in her—her—” 

‘‘ Parlour,” supplied Miss Timmins. ‘‘ They are 
wise enough to call their nutshells parlours, and not 
boudoirs, or morning-rooms, or libraries. Mrs. Um- 
freville is proud, but not a by-come.”’ 

‘‘A what?” asked Neville. 

‘That is sister’s translation for a parvenu, Mr. 
Fairborn,” said Mr. Timmins, a smile at the corners 
of his widish mouth. 

“‘T hate French words and French people,” said 
Miss Timmins with all her heart, ‘and I long to 
strangle the girls of the present day who spangle 
our good homespun English with foreign tinsel.” 

‘“To return to the china,” said Mr. Timmins, 
sedately. ‘‘ What’s your figure, Mr. Fairborn?” 

“T am quite willing to give a few hundreds,” 
replied Neville. 

‘“‘T am to pay for them and give no name?” put 
in Mr. Timmins, who thoroughly understood his 
client. 

Neville nodded, and Miss Timmins uplifted hands 
and eyes. 
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VER since the winter of 1553-4, when the 
gallant Sir Hugh Willoughby “took his last 
look of the descending sun ” on the coast of Lapland, 
a halo of romance and mystery has surrounded the 
North-east Passage to ‘‘Far Cathay.’ We now 
know that under favourable conditions the long- 
sought-for passage is a question of only a few weeks, 
and our curiosity concerning it has been excited to 
the utmost by the remarkable voyage of Professor 
Nordenskjiéld. 

The actual discovery of the shores of the Polar 
Ocean from Novaya Zemlya to Behring Strait is due 
to the Russians; but although their vessels: reached 
the mouths of the Khatanga and Pyasina rivers, to 
the east and west of the northern points of Siberia— 
Capes Taimyr and Chelyuskin—they never succeeded 
in doubling those points. In 1742, however, Lieu- 
tenant Chelyuskin teached the northernmost point of 
the Old World, the Promontorium Tabin of Pliny, 
with sledges, and it has since been generally knowu 
by his name.* 

Although the Russians failed to carry out’ the 
wishes of Peter the Great, that the northern coast of 
Siberia should be explored by sea, they, nevertheless, 
surveyed more than a third of the threshold of the 
unknown Polar region, and paved the way for ulti- 
mate success. The voyages of Norwegian seal and 
walrus hunters removed all doubt as to the navigabi- 
lity, at certain seasons, of the Kara ‘Sea, which 
Burrough, Pet, Liitkej; and many others, found so 
impracticable, and which Von Baer emphatically 
characterised as an “‘ ice-cellar ;”’ while, in 1875 and 
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1876, Professor Nordenskjéld demonstrated the pos- 


























Europe and the great Siberian rivers; Ob and 
Yenisei. 

At this stage’ in his brilliant career, Professor 
Nordenskjéld, though still comparatively young, had 
done*an*amount of work rarely accomplished ‘in a 
lifetime. ‘He had served in no less than eight Arctic 
expeditions, commencing in 1858, had made two im- 
portant sledge journeys, and spent.a winter ‘north of 
the 80th parallel. An. eminent mineralogist and 
geologist, he had examined more than 1,000 English 
miles*of:rock: sections in Spitzbergen alone, while 
... hifrate’stientific attainments enabled him to make 
_ .mgo- contributions to our general knowledge of the 
ast and present conditions of the earth’s surface. 
Te liad also carried the Swedish flag to the highest 
latitude ever reached. by-a vessel in the old hemi- 
ephere, and had won ‘some of the most distinguished 
honours that the scientifie world can bestow. 

ewDut Nordenskjad Was not-the man to rest upon 
«~@ his"lnwrels, arid+the sueodss. gf ‘his: voyages to the 
iewi- preumtedehauo — his researches along 
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TEMPLE, B.N., F.R.G.S. 


He for the Passage sought, attempted since 
So much in vain, and seeming to be shut 
By jealous Nature with eternal bar. 


the shores of Arctic Asia towards Behring Strait. 
Accordingly he addressed a memorial to the King of 
Sweden and Norway, setting forth the objects of the 
proposed expedition, and the means by which he 
hoped to attain ‘them. This‘ document has been 
translated into English, and ought to be carefully 
studied by those who still take a narrow utilitarian 
view of Arctic exploration.* 

The expense of ‘the new expedition, which was on 
a larger scale than any of those preceding it, was 
estimated at £20,000. Of this sum, Mr. Oscar Dick- 
son, of Gothenburg, a most munificent patron of 
Arctic research, contributed £12,000, the greater part 
of ‘the balance - being subscribed by the Swedish 
Government, the King of Sweden and Norway, and 
M. Sibiriakoff. 

The screw-steamer Vega, which was bought for 
the service, was a bark-rigged vessel of 299 tons 
register, specially built for ice-navigation. She was 
considered a very fair sailer, was provisioned for two 
years, and carried sufficient coal to enable her to 
steam: about 8,000 nautical miles. A small steam 
launch was also taken, for the purpose of sounding 
ahead of the ship in shallow water, and for making 
river excursions. 

Quietly and unobtrusively the gallant Swedes pre- 
pared for the great- work they had undertaken, omit- 
ting nothing that science, experience, and forethought 
could suggest ; and on the 4th of July, 1878, the little 
Vega sailed from Gothenburg for Tromsé. 

Professor Nordenskjéld was leader of the expedition, 
and the Vega was commanded by Lieutenant Louis 
Palander, who had previously won distinction in Spitz- 
bergen as commander of the Polhem during the trying 
winter of 1872-3, when the crews of three ships had 
to be placed on reduced rations until relieved by our 
countryman, Mr. Leigh Smith. Dr. Kjellman was 
botanist, and Dr. Stuxberg zoologist, to the expedi- 
tion. Lieutenant Brusewitz, of the Swedish navy, 
was second in:command; Lieutenant Hovgaard, of 
the Danish navy, was meteorologist ; and Lieutenant 
Bove, of the Italian navy, was hydrographer. Lieu- 
tenant Nordqvist, of the Russian army, went as inter- 
preter and zoologist; and» Dr. Almqvist was botanist 
and surgeon. The crew consisted of three petty 
officers, two of whom were engineers; fifteen seamen 
of the Swedish navy, selected from 200 eager volun- 
teers; and three Norwegian walrus hunters. Thus 
the members of this memorable expedition only num- 
bered thirty all told; but never did a more gallant 
band join issue of battle with the Ice King, and they 
were destined to win the prize for which brave men 
had striven in vain during three centuries. Tromso 
was left on the 21st of July, the Vega being accom- 
panied by the Lena, a small steamer destined to run 
up and down the river from which she took her name, 
and two vessels, the Fraser and Express, bound for 
the Yenisei with coal, iron, tobacco, and salt. 








Nordenskjléd.” (Translation.) Gdéteborg, 18"7. S8yo, pp. 30. 


* “ Memorial concerning the Arctic Expedition of 1878, by A. Eg 
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Adverse weather detained the little flotilla among 
the precipitous islands off the north coast of Norway 
until the 25th, when they passed the northernmost 
point of the continent of Europe and steered for 
Novaya Zemlya. Following the same track in 1856, 
Stephen Burrough fell in with ice, in which the 
Serchthrift was enclosed, ‘‘ before they were aware 
of it,” and “‘ which was a feareful sight to see.” Cap- 
tain Markham also found ice in the same latitude 
last year, which was sutficiently packed ‘‘ to form an 
obstacle to navigation,” while in some places ‘the 
hummocks were piled up to a considerable height.”’ 
The Swedish explorers were more fortunate, for they 
reached Jugor, or Pet Strait, ‘‘ without a trace of ice 
being seen,’”’ and anchored off a Samoyede village on 
the 30th of July. It is not at all unlikely that this 
is the same place where Burrough saw a heap of 
idols, shaped like men, women, and children, ‘‘ very 
grossly wrought, and the eyes and mouth of sundry 
of them were bloody.’”’ The members of the tribe 
profess Christianity now, and attend Christian wor- 
ship, but they nevertheless possess idols which they 
regard with reverence, and Nordenskjéld had much 
difficulty in persuading an old woman to sell him 
some. One of these idols ‘‘consisted of a stone, 
which by the help of brightly coloured patches had 
been made into a sort of doll; another was a similar 
doll with a piece of copper plate for a face; and a 
third was a little skin doll ornamented with earrings 
and pearls.”’ In general they ‘‘resemble the rag 
dolls which peasant children make for themselves 
without the help of the toy-shops of towns;” but 
they were all different in appearance. The Samoy- 
edes also had a sacrificial altar, on which the skull 
and paws of a recently-killed bear were placed among 
a number of reindeer horns; and two leaden bullets, 
with which the animal had probably been slain, were 
placed on a stone close by. 

On the Ist of August the vessels passed through 
the strait and entered the Kara Sea, where Henry 
Hudson, who purposed ‘to double that way the 
North Cape of Tartaria, or to give reason wherefore 
it will not be,” was stopped by an impenetrable pack 
in 1608, and returned to England, ‘out of hope to 
find passage by the north-east.’”” Here again the 

wedes were more fortunate than their predecessors, 
for instead of an ‘‘ice-cellar” they found a clear sea 
lying smooth as a mirror beneath a cloudless sky. 
Two days afterwards they fell in with the first drift- 
ice near White Island, but passed through it with 
ease, and again found open water off the Gulf of Ob, 
where the freshets run northward during the summer 
at the rate of two to five miles an hour. 

At Dickson Harbour, where they arrived on the 6th 
of August, the vessels which had thus far sailed 
together parted company, the Fraser and Express 
to ascend the Yenisei, whence they returned to 
Europe in the autumn with full cargoes of wheat, 
tye, and tallow, the Vega and Lena to cross the 
threshold of the unknown region, and venture alone 
into the vast expanse of unexplored ocean that skirts 
the northern coast of Asia. From the mouth of the 

énisel to Tschaun Bay, in long. 170° z., this ocean 
had never been ploughed by the keel of any proper 
Sea-going vessel, and the frail boats which had tra- 
versed parts of it by piecemeal never ventured far 
from the coast. An open sea with a fresh breeze 
Was more destructive to them than a sea covered with 
rift-ice. But in spite of the imperfect means at 
their command, the Russian explorers of the last 
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century penetrated to within a short distance of Cape 
Chelyuskin by sea, and therefore Nordenskjéld con- 
sidered it probable that a well-equipped steamer 
would be able to force a passage in a fewdays. The 
event has thoroughly vindicated the soundness of his 
judgment. 

Leaving Dickson Harbour early on the 10th of 
August, the Vega and Lena shaped course for the 
Kammeni Islands, the sea being still nearly free 
from ice, but two days later they encountered heavy 
ice and dense fogs, which rendered navigation ex- 
tremely difficult. It was also found that the Taimyr 
Peninsula lies farther to the westward than was 
previously supposed, and several small islands were 
discovered right in the track of the vessel. But not- 
withstanding ice, fogs, and dangers not indicated on 
the charts, the Vega did not once run aground, and 
this fact alone speaks volumes for the skill and vigi- 
lance with which the expedition was conducted. 
Professor Nordenskjéld himself speaks in the warmest 
terms of the high qualities of Lieutenant Palander 
“and his excellent officers.” 

As the vessels increased their distance from the 
Yenisei, the water became more salt, the temperature 
fell, and the sea-bottom simultaneously grew richer 
in organic life, a number of fine purely marine forms 
being obtained by dredging. Near land the dredge 
also brought up several of the larger marine alge. 
‘‘ On the other hand, the higher plant and animal life 
on land was still so poor that the coast here forms a 
complete desert in comparison with the rocky shores 
of Spitzbergen and West Novaya Zemlya. Sea-fowl 
were few in number. Only snow-buntings, six or seven 
species of waders, and some varieties of geese were 
found on land in any considerable numbers. If there 
be added a ptarmigan or two, an Arctic owl, and a 
species of falcon, the whole bird fauna of the region is 
enumerated, as far at least as it could be investigated 
on this occasion. Two walruses and some seals 
(Phoca barbata and hispida) were seen, and fish 
appeared to be abundant.” 

The fog lifted on the evening of the 14th, and 
advantage was taken of the opportunity to force a 
passage through the heavy ice towards Taimyr Island, 
where the Vega and Lena lay at anchor in a sheltered 
bay till the 18th. This bay was called Actinia 
Harbour, from the great number of sea-anemones 
(Actinia) that were brought up in the dredge. Rein- 
deer were scarce and shy here, although they are com- 
mon in some parts of Spitzbergen where the pasturage 
is not nearly so good. This was soon explained by t!:« 
discovery of a deer that had evidently been killed Ly 
wolves, for these animals are mortal foes to the rein- 
deer-keeping Lapps of Northern Scandinavia, where 
they have been known to decimate a large herd in tho 
course of a single night. 

Men who perform great deeds seldom talk much 
about them, and modesty is a virtue specially charac- 
teristic of the Scandinavian nations. But that 
Nordenskjéld and his companions encountered dan- 
gers and difficulties of no ordinary magnitude is 
abundantly evident, and the detention in Actinia 
Harbour must have been an anxious and trying time 
for all on board the two vessels. Their success had 
hitherto surpassed all expectations, but as they 
approached the point which none had yet succeeded 
in doubling, the dreaded Cape Chelyuskin, circum- 
stances seemed to justify their apprehensions that it 
would prove to be the most critical part of the whole 





voyage. That they would in any case return with 
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valuable results was already assured, but whether 
they would accomplish the main object of the expedi- 
tion was still doubtful. Uncertainty was, however, 
of short duration, for on the morning of the 18th the 
fog lifted a little, and advantage was immediately 
taken of the opportunity to put to sea again. The 
ice was then so broken up that “scarcely a piece 
could be seen strong enough to carry a couple of 
men,”’ and the land was indistinctly visible at intervals 
through a veil of mist. At last, on the afternoon of 
the 19th, a low promontory was sighted to the north- 
east, and soon afterwards the flags of Sweden were 
displayed from the first vessels that ever cleft the sea 
round the “ Ultima Thule”’ of the Old World. 

The anchors were dropped in a little bay on the 
north side of the cape, and as the Vega fired a salute 
the fog dispersed, and the sun shone out brightly to 
cheer the brave men whose hearts already swelled 
high with noble enthusiasm. It was indeed a 
moment that not one of that company will ever forget. 
On one side lay the twin continents of Asia and 
Europe, and only two short miles from the “ice- 
foot”’ that still clung to the lonely shore rose the 
threatening edge of the impenetrable Polar pack. 
A large white bear, the only visible inhabitant of this 
desolate region, was waiting at the water’s edge to 
inspect the new arrivals, but the Vega’s salute 
caused him to retire in disgust, growling, as old 
bears will sometimes, at the innovations of modern 
science. 

The northernmost extreme of Siberia was found 
to bein 77° 41’ n. lat., and 104° 1’ z. long. from 
Greenwich. 

Resuming the voyage on the 20th, an attempt was 
made to penetrate to the eastward in the hope of 
making fresh discoveries, but the ice soon closed round 
the ships, and they had much difficulty in getting 
back to the open channel near the coast. They then 
steered southward along the east side of the Taimyr 
Peninsula, and, according to the old maps, sailed 
overland for about two hundred miles without once 
touching the ground. 

Professor Nordenskjéld says that it is incorrect to 
speak of the northern part of Siberia as a low country, 
for although the land rises gradually, as a rule, from 
a shallow sea, yet there are nearly always hills a short 
distance inland, which attain an elevation of from 
one to two thousand feet, and in some places, espe- 
cially eastward of Cape Chelyuskin, the skyline is 
broken by snow-clad summits of noble form. 

The weather was beautiful after the 28rd, and 
although the sea was dotted by huge piles of grounded 
ice-blocks, which had been heaped up in places to a 
height of a hundred feet by the concussion of moving 
fields, yet scarcely any floating ice was met with as 
the expedition sailed steadily eastward in five to eight 
fathoms water. This was exactly what Nordenskjold 
expected. He inferred that the strong currents 
issuing from the great rivers of Siberia, which all 
pour their waters, more or less warmed by the hot 
continental summer, into the Polar Sea, would drive 
back the main ice from the coast, while the influence 
of the earth’s rotation would deflect the whole volume 
to the eastward in a single stream, and so leave a 
lane of water comparatively free from ice. 

On the evening of the 26th the vessels were off the 
mouth of the Olenek, where Lieutenant Pronchischeff 
wintered in 1735-6. The story of this gallant ex- 
plorer and his heroic young wife, who dared to brave 
the dangers of the treacherous ice rather than part 
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from her husband, is one of the most pathetic in all 
the history of Arctic exploration. The object of the 
expedition was to sail westward from the Lena to the 
Yenisei, and it actually penetrated to within a few 
miles of Cape Chelyuskin, although the vessel was 
utterly unsuited to the work. But the trials and pri- 
vations which they had undergone, mingled with 
grief at the failure of their efforts, told fatally on 
the leader and his devoted companion, and they onl 
returned to winter quarters to die, as they had lived, 
together. 

On the following night the Vega and the Lena 
parted company, the latter vessel reaching Yakutsk 
in safety on the 2ist of September. The Voega’s 
despatches were sent on to Irkutsk, and a month 
later it was known throughout the civilised world 
that Cape Chelyuskin had been doubled, and that a 
steamer from the Atlantic had ascended the Lena. 

Professor Nordenskjéld had originally intended to 
pay a visit to the delta of the Lena himself, but as 
the wind was fair and the sea free from ice, he con- 
sidered the opportunity too good to be lost, so the 
Vega stood to the eastward under all sail, with every 
prospect of completing the North-east Passage 
before winter set in. 

The southernmost of the New Siberian Islands 
was reached on the 30th, after a hard struggle with 
compact drift ice. These islands are of special in- 
terest, being rich in fossil remains of the mammoth, 
rhinoceros, horse, auroch, bison, sheep, ete., and, as 
they have never been scientifically examined, it is 
to be regretted that Nordenskjold was prevented from 
landing by rotten ice and shallow water. 

The Vega passed between the Bear Islands, which 
were just whitened by the first fall of snow, on the 
3rd of September, having made good 360 miles in 
three days. Considering the time necessarily lost in 
dredging, sounding, and determining the temperature 
and specific gravity of the water at different depths, 
as well as the caution that had to be observed in 
navigating unknown waters, this fact shows how 
little she was hindered by ice. Another attempt was 
now made to discover new lands to the northward, 
but the way was barred by an impenetrable pack, 
and the Vega was obliged to return to the narrow 
channel kept open by the waters of the Kolyma. 

Cape Chelagskoi, on the east side of Tschaun Bay, 
was reached on the morning of the 6th, and here the 
explorers were visited by two seal-hide boats full of 
natives, the first they had seen since leaving Novaya 
Zemlya. Here also, contrary to all anticipations, the 
most serious difficulties of the whole voyage may be 
said to have commenced. The nights grew so dark 
that the Vega had to be moored to the ice for five or 
six hours out of every twenty-four, the depth dimi- 
nished steadily owing to the inshore channel being 
narrowed by the ever-advancing pack, and the crew 
were incessantly at work with axes, saws, and blast- 
ing powder, as inch by inch the brave little vessel § 
fought her way to the eastward. In ordinary years ¢ 
the sea between Cape Yakan and Behring Strait is 
navigable until quite late in the season, but now the 
great floe-pieces were driving thick and fast towards 
the coast, and were cemented together by newly- 
formed ice. Again and again the Vega had to rush 
full speed against masses of grounded ice with but 4 
few inches of water under her keel, but she was 
worthy of the confidence reposed in her, and sustain 
no damage from shocks that would inevitably have 
sunk a weaker vessel. 
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WOLVERLEY. 


BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 


the FLAXMAN has more powerfully influenced 

art by the principles of his style than any other 
sculptor of modern time. With a mind capable of 
conceiving, and a hand of forming, the noblest and 
purest works in the severest style-of the classic ideal, 
he could yet bend his plastic genius to the production 
and adornment of the meanest domestie wares that 
are demanded of the potter’s craft. Of this York- 
born sculptor, poorly brought up, well-nigh: self- 
taught, smitten by early sickness, but inspired with 
as grand a genius as that which produced the death- 
less works of ancient Greece and Rome, it may be 
truly quoted from the Latin line penned by Johnson 
on Goldsmith, ‘‘He touched nothing without adorn- 
ing it.” With a versatility similar to that of*the 
author of ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield” in a sister art, 
Flaxman stamped the impress of his grace .and 
elegance on every work that he undertook, howéver 
common might be its after use, or however poor and 
humble might be its future price and possible desti- 
nation. As there was nothing vulgar about his 
mind, so he seems to have deemed nothing mean 
that was entrusted to his hands, and whatever work 
he had to do, he did it with his might, and threw 
his whole soul into it. Consequently, whatever pro- 
duction of Flaxman may engage our attention, we 
may feel sure that it will bear the test of the minutest 
scrutiny, and will prove worthy of his world-wide 
reputation, whether it be a cup and saucer;a wax 
medallion, a drawing in outline, a chimney-piece, a 
ceiling, a monumental memorial, a shield of Achilles, 
or a Michael and Satan. He thus created a standard 
below which his successors’ might not fall, if they 
aspired to emulate his fame. 

It is remarkable that no ‘‘ Life of Flaxman” has 
yet been written that deals adequately with the 
subject.. We might have expected that some memo~ 
rial of him, more or less complete, would have been 
produced in the lifetime of those who so deeply 
reverenced him, and whose donations of his works to 
University College, London, have secured a glorious 
shrine to his memory in the shape of the Flaxman 
Gallery. But his few surviving friends, brother 
Academicians, and assistants, have not preserved in 
writing any full record of the sculptor’s life and 
labours. Although as an author his compositions 
were marked by ability and correctness, and his 
“Lectures on Sculpture’ showed, as might be 
expected, a thorough command of his subject, yet 
his retiring disposition and unworldly habits indis- 
posed him for the compilation of his own memoirs 
or the preparation of such materials for the same as 
would have proved useful to his biographer. The 
acquisition of such materials is now a matter of no 
small difficulty, but as Mr. G. F. Teniswood, the 
well-known artist, has, for many years past, been 
industriously gathering all available information 
relative to England’s most distinguished sculptor, we 





may confidently look to his competent pen to produce 


that ‘‘Life of Flaxman’’ which shall prove to be 
worthy of the subject. The several illustrated papers 
on Flaxman and his works that Mr. Teniswood has, 
at various dates, contributed to the pages of ‘The 
Art Journal,” are sufficient to show his appreciative 
acquaintance with the theme to which his larger and 
more comprehensive work will be devoted. 

At present the records of Flaxman’s life are 
exceedingly scanty, and, in all the so-called bio- 
graphies of him that have been published up to the 
present tinte, not a word is said concerning his con- 
nection ~with Wolverley-and the treasures of his 
genius that have been. preserved for so many years 
past at Wolverley House. They are also passed 
over with similar silente in all the topographical 
works in which Wolverley is mentioned. Murray, 
in his ‘‘ Handbook to Worcestershire,”’ is even more 
reticent, for he does not even name the Flaxman 
monument in Wolverley Church, although he notices 
monumental memorials:by this sculptor in other parts. 
of the county. As no-account of the Wolverley 
Flaxmans has appeared«in.print, and as they have 
never «been seen beyond the walls of Wolverley 
House, a destription of them may prove interesting, 
and a fragmentary help+to that ‘‘ Life of Flaxman’ 
for-which we now wait. ; 

In the 'p we anid romantic Worcestershire 
parish of Wolverley, nearly:three miles north-west 
of Kidderminster;there are an unusual number of 
the better-elass of residences, and of these Wolver- 
ley House may be accepted as the chief. It is an 
old-fashioned, stately mansion of red brick and stone, 
three storeys high, standing on rising ground, near 
to the centre of the village, from which it is shut 
out byva high awall, through which is the carriage 
entrance beneath and between- remarkably fine 
Scotch firs, cedars, beeches, and other trees. Tho 
house is the Worcestershire residence of Frederick 
Wynn Knight, Esq., one of the members for the 
county, and colonel of the Worcestershire, volunteers 
and yeomanry. To the right of the carriage-drive 
are rooms that Colonel Knight has.setiapart as the 
armoury forthe volunteers, whose drillfis usually 
held on the lawn, round which the carriage-drive 
sweeps. On the other sidewf the mansion are the 
flower-gardens, lawns, temple, «and ...shrubberies, 
planned under the direction#.the. poet Shenstone, 
whose estate, the Leasowes,;smear Halesowen, was 
thirteen miles distant from Wolverleyy.I-may here 
say that the picturesqueness of the.celebrated gar- 
dens and grounds at Enville Hall, the Staffordshire 
seat of the Earl of Stamford and Warrington, five 
miles north of Wolverley, also owe much of their 
beauty to the designs of the poet Shenstone, as also 
do the extensive grounds at Hagley Hall, Lord Lyt- 
telton’s, six miles east of Wolverley, called by the 
poet Thomson ‘“ The British Tempe.” : 

On a classic pedestal with an urn, erected in the 
grounds at Wolverley House, are some lines to the 
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memory of Shenstone, who was a personal friend of 
the then possessor of the estate, Mr. Knight, great- 
uncle to the present owner, F. W. Knight, m.p. As 
Flaxman was also a personal friend of Mr. Knight 
and a frequent visitor to Wolverley House, he would 
be able to appreciate and enjoy the landscape-gard- 
ening plans of the poet, which by that time would 
have taken shape and could be seen in perfection. 
This would be especially the case with that portion 
of the shrubberies known as ‘‘The Wolverley 
Walks,” which extend from the house, along the 
side of a sharply-sloping bank for the distance of 
nearly two miles, to Cookley, where are the exten- 
sive iron and tin-plate works founded by the Knight 
family upwards of two centuries ago. These walks 
are covered with the finest timber, and on that part 
of the walks known as “Gloucester Hill” is an oak 
of remarkable dimensions. On measuring it I found 
it to be sixteen feet seven inches in girth at its nar- 
rowest point, increasing to twenty feet at its base. 
The tree is perfectly hollow, but its wide-spreading 
arms give a full foliage evidence of its vitality. 
Judges of forest timber have considered it to be 800 
years of age. It is not mentioned in any map or 
ancient account of the parish, nor does it appear to 
have been a boundary or landmark. The view from 
the walk beside it is very romantic. Ravine-like 
fissures traverse the immediate district in every 
direction, honeycombing the surface and breaking 
it up into the most picturesque combinations of hill 
and dale, thickly wooded and watered by the wind- 
ings of the River Stour. It is the district of red 
sandstone, and is, therefore, rich in a wealth of ferns 
and wild flowers. 

Not far from the old oak a large cave is hewn in 
the face of the rock, which is covered with a profusion 
of hart’s-tongue and other ferns. The River Stour 
winds at the foot of the ‘‘ Walks”? between a double 
belt of silvery willows, and is spanned by the four 
arches of the old Hay Bridge, which is covered with 
ivy and foliage, and is an excellent bit for the 
sketcher. At the distance of a narrow meadow is the 
canal, also a picturesque object, as it winJs an ex- 
tremely serpentine course under and between tree- 
covered rocks of red sandstone. Beyond are seen 
the woods, park, and towers and battlements of Lea 
Castle, late the residence of J. P. Brown-Westhead, 
Esq., formerly u.p. for York; but in Flaxman’s time 
Lea Castle was built by, and was the property of, 
Mr. Knight, of Wolverley House. On the other side 
of the road from Lea Castle are Wolverley Court and 
Sion Hill House, where Baskerville the printer was 
born. It was by this route that Charles m came 
when flying from Worcester, avoiding Kidderminster 
by galloping from Hoo-brook to Broadwaters, thence 
past Sion Hill and over Lea Park, down the dingle 
and across the Hay Bridge, past the old oak and 
on to Blakeshall and Kinver Edge, turning sharply 
from thence to Stourton and the Stewponey, and so, 
by Stourbridge, Wombourne, and Brewood, to the 
White Ladies, and thence to Boscobel. 

Returning from these picturesque ‘ Wolverley 
Walks” to Wolverley House, and entering the 
mansion, we at once see, in the entrance-hall, what 
appears to me to be the finest of the many works of 
Flaxman therein preserved. It is a reproduction—- 
or rather, I may say, a restoration—of the relief from 
the Borghese Vase; and it owes quite as much to the 
genius of Flaxman as it does to the original, but 

unknown, sculptor. Those who have had the good 
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fortune to see the Borghese Vase—the central orna- 
ment of one of the many spacious galleries of the 
Louvre, where it proudly holds its own among the 
throng of priceless works of art of every age and 
every nation—will not have forgotten its ten figures, 
sculptured around the vase in high relief, and 
representing the Bacchanals capering and piping, 
the graceful nymphs dancing and playing musical 
instruments, on either side the vine-crowned youthful 
Bacchus, while old drunken Silenus staggers to the 
ground. They will also remember how the rude 
ravages of time have somewhat marred its polished 
excellence and blurred its beauties of form and 
drapery, though it still remains a glorious work and 
a priceless relic of classic art. Even they who have 
not seen the original Borghese Vase in the Louvre 
will be well acquainted with its appearance from the 
numerous casts, of various sizes, that are to be seen 
in public and private collections. For example, a 
good cast of it will be found in the Crystal Palace 
collection (No. 352), though it is to be feared that, 
with many other fine things there, itis but generally 
viewed as one of the numerous decorations of a mon 
ster restaurant, and, therefore, often unappreciated. 
At present, as an art-loving nation, we do not seem 
to get much beyond the combined attractions of fire- 
works and refreshment stalls. 

Flaxman’s reproduction, or version, of this relief 
from the Borghese Vase is sculptured on an oblong 
flat piece of white marble, four feet five inches long 
by thirteen inches deep, exclusive of a border; and it 
is placed in a sloping position on a raised stand, 
where its very delicate chiselling, protected from dust 
and injury by plate glass, can be carefully studied. 
The ten figures of the design are so arranged that 
the graceful figure of Bacchus occupies the centre of 
the composition ; and at opposite sides of the design 
are raised mounds of earth and foliage. These take 
the places of the upper portions of the masks in the 
original, and may have been sculptured so as to 
correspond with the summits of the pillars on either 
side of a fireplace. For there seems but little reason 
to doubt that this lovely work of art was intended by 
Flaxman to form the upper portion of a chimney-piece, 
but that being considered by Mr. Knight as too 
delicately carved for such an exposed position, it has 
been preserved in its present shape up to this time. 

Mr. Knight, it must be remembered, was one of 
Flaxman’s earliest friends and patrons. Mr. Knight’s 
town house was 52, Portland Place—since then the 
property of Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq.—and he 
also owned other houses in Portland Place. For 
these houses Flaxman designed and executed many 
of the chimney-pieces, and also made the drawings 
for the ornamentation of the ceilings of the chief 
reception-rooms, which designs were executed under 
his personal superintendence, his large pen-and-ink 
drawings for them being still preserved at Wolverley 
House. If this was the case with Mr. Knight’s 
London residence, it might naturally be expected 
that his Worcestershire home would be similarly 
adorned by the genius of the same artist. Accord- 
ingly, we find that, although the ceilings are almost 
plain, the chimney-pieces in the chief reception-rooms 
at Wolverley House were the work of Flaxman. 
They are of white and coloured marbles, classical in 
style, and, with the exception of the winged griffins, 
bearing no great amount of sculptured ornament ; 
but, although simple in design, they are bold and 
effective, and show the sculptor’s consummate taste. 
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His version of the relief from the Borghese Vase may 
possibly have been intended as the chief decoration 
for the chimney-piece in the principal drawing-room. 
Beginning at the left hand, the first of the ten 
figures is a Bacchanal, who, with a leopard skin 
flung over his left shoulder, and his back turned to 
the spectator, is blowing on the double pipes. He 
faces a nymph who is playing upon a lyre with a 
plectrum ; like the three other nymphs she is clothed 
in a loose wide robe reaching from the neck to the 
feet.* Although the design and the composition of 
the ten figures are, as a matter of course, due to 
the sculptor of the Borghese Vase, yet a very slight 
inspection of Flaxman’s work will suffice to show 
that it is no mere reproduction and slavish copy, 
but that he has interpreted the original by the 
light of his own genius, and endowed it with fresh 
beauties. Its execution is a marvel of delicate 
treatment; while the alto-relievo is so great, that 
portions of the limbs of some of the figures stand out 
clear from the groundwork. Flaxman’s artistic 
brain was so saturated with classic lore, that he must 
have approached this subject with a passionate 
appreciation of its merits and a desire to transfer to 
pure white marble this Bacchanalian scene in sucha 
way that all its ten figures might be seen at a glance, 
the centre being occupied by Bacchus himself,— 

** Choreis aptior et jocis 
Ludoque.” 


To carry out this design, the thought of the chimney- 
piece may have suggested itself, and the long slab of 
pure marble may have been sculptured for that 
purpose. No more elaborate and delicate work ever 
proceeded from his chisel; and it is well that it is 
protected by plate glass from possible accident. 

Among the pictures in the entrance-hall of Wol- 
verley House is a half-length portrait of Flaxman, 
signed ‘‘ John Flaxman, drawn by himself.” It isin 
pen-and-ink, very carefully executed after the manner 
of a finished copperplate engraving. The dressisin 
line and cross-hatching ; but the face and right hand 
are stippled. 

Entering the chief drawing-room, where the mantle- 
piece, designed by Flaxman, and executed in white 
and coloured marbles, is characterised by a dignified 
simplicity and elegance in its classical outlines, we note 
a large glass chandelier suspended from the centre of 
the ceiling. This was designed by Flaxman expressly 
for its present situation. It is composed of cut-glass 
drops, and is of large dimensions. Its lines are 
flowing and graceful, and it presents another evi- 
dence, if any were needed, of the pliability of this 
sculptor’s genius. On side-tables in this, and alsoin 
other rooms, are numerous specimens of Wedgwood 
ware designed by Flaxman—vases, plates, teacups, 
and saucers. Around one vase is a Bacchanalian 
scene, with numerous figures, exquisitely treated, the 
artist appearing to surpass himself when engaged on 
a theme wherein he could emulate the best produc- 
tions of Greek art. Around another vase is a classical 
group, which has been ably reproduced by Mr. Kerr, 
of Worcester, as a painting on china. 

On some of these Wedgwood articles we meet 
with the winged griffin, of which Flaxman made 
such frequent use and for such various purposes, that 
even his inventive skill must have been taxed to 





* The forms, attitudes, and action of all the figures are described by 
our contributor at greater length than we have space to give, and in 
appreciative detail, better suited, perhaps, for an art journal than for 
general readers.— Ep. L. H. 
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devise fresh shapes for such familiar figures. Here, 
in Wolverley House, we see them, not only on the 
Wedgwood ware and on the chimney-pieces, but 
boldly figured in the large pen-and-ink drawings of 
the designs for the ornamentation of the ceilings of 
Mr. Knight’s London house, and we also find them 
used as ornamental figures for candles. There are 
two of these, upwards of a foot in height, and mas- 
sive and bold in character. They were modelled by 
Flaxman for Mr. Knight in Etruscan black ware, and 
have been covered with gilding. They occupy places 
on a side-table in the drawing-room. 

On a wall in the same room is hung a frame con- 
taining three of Flaxman’s wax medallions. One 
is a classical head, in profile; the two others aro 
portraits, also in profile, of George the Third and his 
queen. The lace-work on the queen’s dress is exe- 
cuted with consummate skill, so as to realise its fairy- 
like texture, and the finish of every minute detail 
is so exquisitely rendered that the aid of a magnify- 
ing-glass is well-nigh needed adequately to appreciate 
the labour of the artist. These beautiful specimens 
of his skill were among the earliest works of the 
sculptor, who first became known to the general 
public by his wax models or medallions exhibited 
at Somerset House in 1770, and continued at the 
annual exhibitions for the ensuing eleven years. 
These specimens at Wolverley House are of the 
largest and finest that were executed by the artist, 
and were choice specimens secured by his friend and 
patron, Mr. Knight. 

On tables at either end of the chief drawing-room 
are placed two marble statues by Flaxman—Alex- 
ander, and Venus with Cupid—both carved in white 
marble, with the extremest finish and most delicate 
treatment. The standing, full-length figure of 
Alexander is twenty-nine inches high, exclusive of 
its base. The conqueror is represented in the full 
vigour of manhood, advancing with a glad expression 
and with outstretched right hand and arm, as though 
to welcome one of his familiar friends. His left hand 
is partially closed, as though the sculptor—who 
might have been Lysippus himself—had purposed to 
place within it a sheathed dagger or short sword. 
His pallium is carelessly thrown over his left arm, 
and sweeps to the ground over a slight pillar that 
assists to support the figure. He wears a helmet, 
tunic, and leathern cuirass and boots, adorned with 
metal ornaments. The cuirass displays the anatomy 
of the figure, and among the devices with which it 
is decorated are the Medusa’s head and two winged 
griffins. Four other griffins also appear on the side 
of the helmet, and as supports for its crest. In 
front of the crest is the device of the horse Bucephalus, 
with griffins on either side embossed on the casque. 
There are points of resemblance between this statue 
of Alexander and that of Caligula, found at Gabii, 
and figured by Visconti. : 

The Venus with Cupid is twenty-seven inches 12 
height without the base. The beautiful goddess 1s 
kneeling on the right knee, her right arm raised 
above her head, holding between the forefinger and 
thumb a butterfly, at which the young Cupid is 
eagerly grasping. His mother’s left arm encircles 
his chubby body, which is balanced on the right 
foot, the left foot barely touching the ground in the 
eagerness with which the child is reaching up t? 
its prize. A light chlamys, or scarf, is thrown over 
the left thigh of Venus, falling to the ground, and 
thus helping to preserve the balance of the kneeling 
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figure. She wears as her only adornments a necklet 
and a bracelet on her right wrist. The figures are 
treated with the utmost grace and purity; the anatomy 
is rendered with a minuteness that is not destructive 
to simplicity; and the whole is suffused with a 
charming air of naturalness, combined with an 
elegance of conception and execution in which 
Flaxman was peerless. It was exhibited at Somerset 
House in 1787, the year in which he visited Italy, 
being then thirty-three years of age. 

Such are the varied evidences of John Flaxman’s 
genius preserved in Wolverley House: marble 
statues in the round, a marble alto-relievo, wax 
medallions, a pen-and-ink portrait, pen-and-ink de- 
signs for ceilings, carved marble fireplaces, a cut- 
glass chandelier, classic candlesticks, with artistic 
vases, plates, cups and saucers. These art-treasures 
evidence his many-sided genius, and afford a proof 
that he considered nothing too common for the 
adornment of his classic taste. 

On leaving Wolverley House, the home of 
Flaxman’s early friend and patron, the visitor who 
has been so fortunate to be favoured with a sight of 
those specimens of our great English sculptor’s 
handiwork that I have here attempted to describe 
should not leave the village without visiting the 
parish church, which was rebuilt by Mr. Knight, 
with the aid of other parishioners, in the year 1772, 
on the site of the old church, which was known to 
have been in existence in the year 1165. Some 
portion of the ancient walls are incorporated in the 
modern building, which was built in the pseudo- 
classic fashion then in vogue, the flat plaister ceilings 
and cornices being in harmony with the rest of the 
design. The east window of the chancel, until it was 
filled with stained glass by Wailes, at the expense of 
W. Hancocks, Esy., of Blakeshall House, Wolverley, 
was edged with a bordering of purple and yellow 
glass, the surrounding wall being painted so as to 
represent crimson curtains looped back with gold 
cord. A ‘‘three-decker”’ pulpit, reading-desk, and 
clerk’s-desk, surmounted with a sounding-board—all 
of which still remain in their original position— 
somewhat helped to hide these decorations from the 
congregation in the nave. As the work of rebuilding 
the church would have been recently completed when 
Flaxman was a visitor at Wolverley House, no 
doubt he would be taken to see it, when, whatever 
might be his impressions of the edifice, he would 
not fail to be struck with the beauty of its position, 
erected on the end of a plateau, three sides of which 
descend abruptly, by steep banks of red sandstone, 
to the banks of the sinuous Stour. The view from 
the churchyard on every side is very beautiful, that 
to the south comprising the range of hills terminating 
with Malvern’s “lonely height.” 

Murray’s ‘‘Guide”’ says, curtly, that Wolverley 

Jhurch ‘‘ contains many tablets,”’ and does not men- 
tion that by Flaxman; and even the local historian, 
Mr. J. Noake, in his three volumes on the Churches 
of Worcestershire, although he quotes the lines from 
some of 'the monumental memorials, passes the Flax- 
man monument without the least notice. So also 
with other guides and directories, in not one of which 
can I find any mention of the marble monument placed 
on the north wall of the chancel. The inscription is 
as follows :—‘‘ This monument, in memory of Helen 
Charlotte, wife of John Knight, Esquire, of Lea 
Castle, is erected as a mark of her husband’s affec- 
tion. She was davghter of the Honourable Charles 
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Hope Weir, of Craigie Hall, West Lothian, Scotland, 
and died at Funchal, in the Island of Madeira, on 
the 7th of May, 1801, aged 27.” 

Above this inscription is a recess, the upper 
portion being an ogee-shaped arch, in which, in 
alto-relievo, thirty-two inches by fourteen and a half 
inches, lies a figure of Resignation. The sacred 
volume lies on her lap in the folds of her dress; her 
hands are clasped upon it, and her gaze is directed 
slightly upwards to the text, ‘‘The righteous shall 
be had in everlasting remembrance.” The letters of 
the text are carved in relief, and are gilded. The 
figure is a portrait of Mrs. Knight. In all pro- 
bability, Flaxman would be acquainted with her, 
and he would be about forty-six or forty-seven years 
old when he executed this portrait statue. The 
costume of the time is managed with great skill 
and treated with uncompromising fidelity; and, 
despite the ugly fashion of wearing the curls so as to 
obscure the forehead, the face is that of a beautiful 
woman. The figure, stretched at full length, seems 
somewhat too long in its dimensions—a fault that 
may be observed in several of Flaxman’s female 
figures. In its general design it somewhat resembles 
his monument to Mrs. Udney in Chichester Cathe- 
dral; but in the Udney monument the lady rests her 
head on her left hand, and has her right hand upon 
the Bible in her lap. In every way this memorial of 
Mrs. Knight is worthy of the genius of John Flaxman, 
who is so adequately represented by his numerous 
works in the Worcestershire village of Wolverley. 





Heart's -ease, 


THERE is a flower I sought for years, 
Heart’s-ease and rest from care, 

For my heart was crushed by pain and tears, 
And the world was lone and bare. 

Far from the madding crowd I went, 
I sought the flower alone, 

But still my heart with woe was bent, 
And still my soul made moan. 


I sought the fight, I longed to die, 
I charged mid shot and shell, 
Death like a white mist passed me by, 
Where others dying fell. 
I sailed upon the lonely sea, 
I trod a foreign shore, 
But the ghost of sorrow followed me 
For ever, ever more. 


One day I met a little child, 
Sweet as a bud of May, 

She bore a wreath of flowerets wild, 
I followed in her way. 

She came unto a dim green place, 
Knelt by a grave in prayer, 

Then past, with tears upon her face, 
And left the flowerets there. 


O, not in vain! O, not in vain! 
My quest by sea and shore. 

Rest, rest, thou troubled ghost of pain, 
Vex thou my soul no more! 

I knelt upon the blessed sod, 
I wept an earnest prayer, 

I found the flower, the peace of God, 
Heart’s-ease and rest from care. 


Oxford. Freperick E. WEATHERLY. 











A TRIP TO NEW ZEALAND AND BACK. 


II. 


B Serie next port reached by the Albion was Welling- 
ton, the key of the North Island, and the seat of 
Government. As we steamed in between the narrow 
entrances to the charming basin on whose semi- 
circular shores the city is built, new beauties broke 
upon our well-nigh satiated vision. As a background 
to the city huge mountains towered up to the sky, 
their snowy tips glittering in the sunshine. Arrived 
at the extensive wharf, a scene of bustle and life 
presented itself. Ships of all nations were either 
receiving or discharging cargo, and innumerable 
packages of merchandise strewed the acres of jetties. 

Hailing a cab, I soon found myself on my way to 
an hotel, and it soon became tolerably clear that one 
was at the seat of power. <A steam-tramway tra- 
versed the whole circuit of the city. An imposing 
block of newly-erected buildings was pointed to as 
the Government Buildings. Another handsome 
block was the residence of the Governor. A third 
suggested the Houses of Parliament. In the leading 
streets vast buildings sacred to commercial pursuits 
were’ rising on all hands. A newly-reclaimed area 
of some ten acres was being laid out as a grand eom- 
mercial centre, and Cheapside prices were being 
given for sites thereon. An area of about four acres 
actually fetched over ninety thousand pounds under 
the hammer. One huge building in a central street 
had just been built at a cost of ten thousand 
pounds. Unlike Dunedin and Christchurch, the 
Jews here seemed to possess the earth, and the names 
on this princely pile were of a decidedly Hebrew 
type. 

A railway-station just beyond the Government 
Buildings testified to the growing appreciation of 
this invaluai ans of opening up a country. 
About twelve hundred miles of railroad are now in 
full operation in New Zealand, with a gross revenue 
of a million pounds per annum. These railways 
have cost the young colony nearly ten millions ster- 
ling, and go a long way towards explaining its seem- 
ingly rather large public debt. Happy, however, 
would it be for the European States if they had as 
solid results to show for their expenditures as the 
New Zealanders have. Ofthe twenty-seven millions 
of public debt, in addition to the sum spent on the 
ever-improving railway property, nearly four mil- 
lions has been incurred in importing labour—an 
invaluable commodity in a new country; over five 
millions has been spent on public works and build- 
ings—roads, harbours, lighthouses, telegraphs, etc., 
all more or less reproductive; and a million and a 
half on the purchase of native land, all worth pro- 
bably five times what it has cost. If to these valu- 
able properties are added the Crown lands, some thirty 
millions of acres, it will be seen at once that for 
every pound owing by New Zealand there is about 
five to pay it. 

In a recent speech the New Zealand Premier esti- 
mated that, owing to the construction of railways and 
other public works, eight hundred and eighty proper- 
ties had increased in value from ten thousand to fifty 
thousand pounds each, and one hundred and twenty 
properties had increased in value upwards of fifty 





thousand pounds each. The intrinsic value of pro- 


perty in the colony has much more than doubled 
since 1871. A valuation recently made, for the pur- 
pose of assessing a small land-tax, shows that there 
are eighty-seven thousand distinct landed properties 
in New Zealand, of a total value of one hundred 
millions sterling ! 

Returning from this digression, let us resume our 
trip. After a few days devoted to Wellington and 
its neighbourhood, I took steamer for Nelson. We put 
into the little port of Picton on our way, the entrance 
gate to the pastoral province of Marlborough. I did 
not penetrate to the capital, Blenheim, a quiet little 
place of some two thousand inhabitants, but with an 
area of some fifteen thousand acres. After a glance 
round Picton, a bustling miniature port of about seven 
hundred inhabitants and a hundred and fifty dwell- 
ings, I took ship again for Nelson. The passage 
lay through some of the most romantic scenery in New 
Zealand. The steamer has to thread its way through 
a series of beautiful bays, and in one part a narrow 
sort of gorge, known as the French Pass, has to be 
navigated. Exceedingly picturesque is the whole of 
the scenery, and you would fain entreat the captain 
to stop his vessel and let you linger for awhile amid 
it. Onward, however, the fearless mariner rushes 
with his wonderful piece of mechanism, and soon the 
entrance of Blind Bay is reached, with Nelson 
in the distance. The first thing which strikes the 
visitor to this charming region is the remarkable 
natural breakwater which stretches along in front 
of the city. A long strip of pebbly beach encloses 
a harbour where, in perfect safety, small craft 
may at all times remain. Our steamer had care- 
fully to be piloted through the narrow open- 
ing into this harbour, and soon the jetty was reached, 
and the ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow” of New Zealand lay peace- 
fully beneath our gaze. The first view of this much- 
vaunted garden of the colony is disappointing. The 
buildings all about the port are shabby and unkempt. 
You miss the signs of vigour and life which meet 
you at Port Chalmers and Wellington. As you are 
driven to your hotel in the city, vast gaps in the 
untidy streets meet your gaze, and a variety of things 
bring home to you the fact that you are come toa 
place which has either passed the zenith of its im- 
portance, or is but slowly rising to it. 

There is, however, a nameless fascination about 
Nelson which grows upon you on fuller acquaintance. 
I spent three months in the city and province, and 
came fully to understand the enthusiasm with which 
it is ever referred to by New Zealanders generally. 
Environed with high hills,the fourteen hundred houses 
which constitute the city of Nelson are scattered overan 
area of some two thousand eight hundred acres. Right 
in front of these cultivated holdings is the harbour, 
a beautiful expanse of water rendered ever calm and 
peaceful by the remarkable natural provision in the 
shape of a breakwater before referred to. As you 
advance into the city you find its area diversified by 
sundry huge chains of mountain ridges, and the 
gardens of many of the verandahed villas run up 
these hill-sides. Before long most of those hills will 
be covered over with fruit-trees, as the locality 1s 
specially suited for horticultural purposes. Wild 
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cherry and peach-trees are found growing in pro- 
fusion in many spots, and the apricot-trees in the 
gardens are something wonderful. I saw one from 
which twenty boxes, of twenty pounds each, of deli- 
cious apricots had been taken. Many acres are 
covered over with vines trained in rows, and about 
four feet from the ground. Apples, quinces, pears, 
gooseberries, and all other fruits, are of course grown 
in abundance. A good market is found for all this 
in Wellington, where the climatic influences are 
adverse to fruit culture. Vast areas are also devoted 
to hop culture. In all directions walks of the most 
picturesque description are found. A very favourite 
ramble is up a zigzag path to the top of a high hill 
which commands a view of the whole business part 
of the city, together with the harbour and bay. The 
spectacle presented from the summit in October, when 
the cherry blossom is out, is inexpressibly fascinating. 
At the foot of this hill is the public recreation 
ground, where athletic sports and other recreations 
are indulged in on public holidays. The spaces 
between these mountain chains—called respectively 
“Toi-toi,”’ ‘‘ Maitai,” and ‘‘ Washington ”’ Valleys— 
are occupied by settlers who rejoice in more or less 
picturesque dwellings, and more or less cultivated 
and romantic gardens. 

The railway-station is found in one of these 
valleys, and the line, passing through a series of 
most enchanting views, runs some twenty-five miles 
into the country, winding round the hills and 
revealing all their varied charms. One of the 
most conspicuous objects as you leave the city 
is the fine building known as the College. The next 
would be the Lunatic Asylum and the Hospital. 
A little farther on is the charming residence of the 
Bishop of Nelson, with its well-planted and well- 
kept-up grounds. All along the route there is a 
succession of pleasant surprises. On your left runs 
a vast mountain range, revealing behind it still 
higher ranges, with their tips covered with snow. 
To the right is the sea. Scattered over the inter- 
vening level space are the farm homesteads of the 
settlers. For the first eight or ten miles of the 
journey these homesteads are of a style to suggest 
considerable comfort and prosperity. They are, in 
fact, a succession of well-to-do farmhouses, and their 
owners enjoy probably as happy a life as is to be 
found anywhere on the face of the earth. I will just 
stop at one of the stations and give a photograph of 
— and his surroundings in this earthly para- 

ise. 

The farm to which we are going is situated some 
four miles from the station, at the foot of yonder 
magnificent mountain. The town, or village, through 
which our course lies is known as Richmond. It is 
harvest time, and the reaping-machines are levelling 
the yellow crops of grain. You miss the numbers 
of an English harvest-field. The labourers, for the 
most part, are the owners and their families. 

Yonder substantial-looking home is where we are 
going. Its owner, whom for the nonce we will call 

r. Johnson, is a Somersetshire man, and has the 
repute of being one of the best farmers in the whole 
district. The first appearance of things seems to justify 
the praise. Everything looks in good order. In the 
paddock before the house several well-bred horses 
are grazing. Yonder in an adjoining meadow are 
& score or more of cows, equal in appearance to any 
which you may see from the Great Western Railway 
carriage windows as you ride through the Vale of 





White Horse. Immediately in front of the house is 
a garden well stocked with fruit-trees, and the noble 
apricot-tree, with its burden of ripe fruit, specially 
attracts your attention. The farmer is out in his 
fields, so you go in pursuit. These fields, now laden 
with ripe corn, stretch away at the back of the house. 
Yonder is the stalwart owner, a hale, hearty-looking 
man of some sixty summers apparently. A cordial 
shake of the hand, and then away through the fields 
to look at his fine barley paddock. One or two reap- 
ing-machines are at work on the wheat, and a splendid 
crop he has got. But the barley is his pride. ‘‘ What 
do you think of that for barley?” he cries out 
merrily, as gathering a few stalks he rubs out the 
golden grain and shows a quantity in the palm of 
his hand. ‘ Think,” you reply, ‘‘ why this, that 
our Mr. Bass would gladly give you almost any price 
you chose to ask for such a splendid sample.” ‘TI 
don’t need to go quite so far for a market. Every 
quarter is bespoke by a Nelson brewer.” Arrived 
at the house, there stood the cart of a Nelson grocer 
waiting for the fifty or sixty pounds of fresh butter 
which he took weekly in exchange for groceries. 
At the dinner-table I beheld for the first time that 
much-vaunted feature of colonial life, the sitting- 
down of master and man at the same table. In 
walked four or five workmen and a servant, and 
took their seats alongside of us. It was amusing to 
notice their daintiness. ‘‘A small piece near the 
knuckle,-sir, if you please;” ‘‘No fat, please ;”’ ‘* Well 
done, sir, if you have it,’’ ete. Iremembered a “‘har- 
vest home” which I attended in Berkshire just before 
leaving England, and what enormous platefuls those 
hungry labourers devoured, and the contrast was start- 
ling. The explanation was of course obvious. Those 
Berkshiremen got a sight of good beef and mutton 
three times a year, and these New Zealanders three 
times a day. Iam sorry to have to record a decidedly 
unfavourable impression of the much-talked-of 
triumph of democracy—master and man fraternisa- 
tion at the social board. A cu: idnt was on all. 
This farmer owned some twelve hundred acres, most 
of which were in cultivation. To two of his sons 
he had given a farm apiece, and the whole thing 
wore a sort of patriarchal aspect, all living under 
their own vines and fig-trees, and none daring to 
make them afraid. 

The district beyond Richmond on this railway 
became more straggling and unsettled as the dis- 
tance from Nelson became greater. To give an idea of 
bush-farm life, we will get out at a station called 
Wakefield, and trudge across the country for three 
miles to a region known as ‘‘88 Valley.”” In yonder 
shanty, standing alone in a paddock, is a new settler. 
A couple of years ago he was conducting a large 
business in England. Let us see how the change 
suits him. We tap at the door, and in response to a 
‘Come in,” we enter. It is a coseylittleroom, with 
an open fireplace and a colonial oven fixed init. The 
furniture is of the simplest and most elementary 
kind—about what the Shunamitish woman prepared 
for Elisha of old. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Jones; we are come to have 
a look at your farm.” ‘‘ Very glad to see you; sit 
down and have a bit of dinner with us.” A stewed 
rabbit is quickly on the table, to be followed by a 
cherry pie, and washed down with draughts of new 
milk. ‘A hermit’s fare, you see, is all we can offer 
you,”’ exclaims the host. ‘‘ I haven’t far to go fora 
dinner. Yonder are plenty of rabbits, on the hills 
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are my sheep, in the ‘ bush’ are quantities of birds, 
and in the orchard is an abundance of fruit.”’ Our 
whilom English tradesman wears the garb of a 
labourer. He is a labourer to all intents and pur- 
poses. Taking us over his farm, he points to the 
fencing which he and his boys were erecting. His 
farm is a huge scattered affair of nearly a thousand 
acres. Two-thirds of it is fern-clothed hill land, 
and the remainder flat land thickly covered over with 
manuka, flax, and ferns. A mountain stream trickles 
down through the middle of it, and here and there 
is a broad expanse of swamp. For this large area 
he pays a yearly rental of £29, having given £100 for 
a six years’ lease of the same. He has about 250 sheep, 
20 head of cattle, and 5 horses. His only help is 
one strong lad, to whom he gives 18s. per week. 
Extra help he gets near at hand from sundry small 
farmers. His sheep-clip had just been sold, and 
fetched a littie over £50. The first lot of fifty fat sheep 
he had sold realised £20—8s. each! ‘‘ Was he satisfied 
with the change ?”’ ‘‘ Perfectly ; never was happier in 
his life.” The anxieties of existence were minimised, 
living as he did, for the most part, on the products of 
the farm. He did not expect to make money, but 
he did expect to realise what he had long ardently 
desired—-a release from harassing cares which had 
made life intolerable. 





PMaricties. 


ArGHaAN RippLes.—The following are the answers to the 
Afghan Riddles which appeared last month (p. 399):—l. A 
stalk of wheat ; 2. A razor (the natives of India shave the fore- 
head ; 3. A word; 4. A boat; 5. Anegg, then a chicken ; 6. A 
spinning-wheel ; 7. A stalk ripe for the sickle. 


Beeutve Hovses.—In the ruined bothan near Loch Meal- 
hag (p. 829), the diameter, measured from the outside, should 
be eighteen feet, not eight, as was stated. 


CANADA FoR Farminc. — Mr. James Caird, in his last 
annual Report on British Agriculture in the columns of the 
‘¢Times,” thus refers to North-Western Canada as a field of 
emigration :—‘‘ A territory of great fertility, better adapted for 
the production of wheat than the United States, healthy and 
entirely suited to the British people, within a short and pleasant 
passage of a fortnight, will open to the farmer and labourer of 
these kingdoms prospects which they do not yet fully realise. 
Many diflicult social problems gradually growing into promi- 
nence will here find a natural solvent. Workers of every class 
in the old country, who have been growing uneasy and discon- 
tented with the difficulty of supporting their families, may there 
plant themselves on a homestead where no preliminary clearance 
of forest, as in the older settlements in Canada, is required, but 
on which with little labour, and that of the simplest kind, they 
can in the first season extract from the rich soil abundance of 
food. The movement is begun; labourers and farmers’ sons, 
carrying some capital with them, are preparing to go. It may 
be five years, or it may be ten, before the full current sets in 
which, before it ceases to flow, will alter the existing conditions 
of agricultural property in this country, Asa State, we shall 
be richer by the abundance of cheap food, purchased from our 
thriving countrymen in the North-West with the produce of our 
mines, our manufactories, and workshops. The residential 
advantages of this country will tend to maintain the capital 
value of the land, which with its equable and healthy climate, 
its varied scenery, and admirable combination of liberty and 
order, will have the further attraction of having become one of 
the cheapest in which to live. But its agricultural character 
will be changed. Pasture will have, over wide districts, taken 
the place of arable. This is now going on, and it proceeds with 
greatest speed on the side of the country best suited to grass. 
But this change may not in the end prove injurious. The grass 
counties yield a better rent and higher rate of wages, with a 





smaller poor-rate, than the corn counties. On the line drawn 
by me thirty years ago, separating the corn and grass counties, 
the corn crops in ten years have decreased by 3 per cent. in the 
former, and 10 per cent. in the latter. In Ireland they have 
diminished nearly 19 per cent. In all cases the diminution has 
been chiefly in wheat, which has fallen 16 per cent. in England, 
and nearly 40 per cent. in Scotland and Ireland. The people 
are at the same time altering rapidly in the proportion in which 
they use bread and meat. Bakers’ shops are diminishing and 
butchers’ shops increasing. Vegetables, fresh from our own 
fields, or brought by fast steamers from the ports of the neigh- 
bouring continent, are more and more displacing bread. That 
proportion which thirty years ago the richer classes in this 
country alone could afford to spend on other articles of household 
consumption than bread, is being rapidly reached by the work- 
ing class. Our agriculture must adapt itself to the change, 
freely accepting the good it brings, and skilfully using the 
advantages which greater proximity to the best market must 
always command.” 


TouRISTS AND TypHorp.—Now that the tourist season is in 
full rush we repeat a caution much needed, especially in foreign 
travel. Never drink when there is the least suspicion as to 
its source being impure. We have known many dangerous and 
some fatal cases of typhoid fever from the incautious quaffing of 
water in the bedroom of continental hotels. No one can be sure 
of its being fresh, or of its being from a pure source. Only last 
season we knew of a sad death from drinking what seemed bright 
and fresh water at a hotel in the picturesque town of Dinan, in 
Brittany. It was drawn from a well, and the cool draught 
proved a poison cup. Several cases having occurred at the same 
place, the cause of evil was ascertained. Not only in foreign 
travel, but in our own towns and villages, deaths are frequent 
from drinking water tainted with the germs of typhoid poison. 
It is better to thirst awhile than to run risk by hastily quenching 
it. If the water has been boiled there is less danger. Mixing 
spirits with such water gives no protection. "When water from 
the running rill or from known water-pipes is not available, it 
is better to use some guaranteed mineral water in bottle. Those 
who can afford to travel need not grudge the cost of this pre- 
caution. 


Messrs. COLLINGRIDGE AND THE ‘‘Crty Press.”—As an 
example of the energy and resources of business men in the face 
of disaster and difficulty, it is worth recording that within four 
hours from the discovery of the great fire in Aldersgate Street, 
which was one of the most destructive that has occurred in the 
City of London for some years, new premises had been secured 
and partly fitted up for use by the Messrs. Collingridge ; the 
entire staff, numbering between three and four hundred persons, 
was again in working order and actively employed ; prepara- 
tions were being made for the printing of another journal, which 
duly appeared on the following morning. The news of the dis- 
aster had been telegraphed to all parts of the country, and those 
most concerned were quietly and busily working, presenting by 
their demeanour a strange contrast to the excitement and tur- 
moil of the teeming thousands who thronged the adjoining 
thoroughfares. The ‘‘ City. Press,” due next morning, -was 
entirely printed by Messrs. R. K. Burt and Co., printers of the 
‘** Leisure Hour ;” Mr. Henry Burt, of that firm, remaining on 
duty all night to ensure the publication of the paper. 


OVERWORKED Brains.—From the report of a lecture by Dr. 
Wilks, we quote the following on the importance of varied 
occupation : Political history was filled with examples of the 
good in varied work. Lord Palmerston, Lord Brougham, and 
others, especially an eminent statesman who, at seventy years 
of age, held the highest place in politics, could turn with fresh- 
ness to a theological controversy, could discuss learned questions 
with the utmost vigour, and was known to love physical exer- 
cises. Mr. Gladstone was known to spend his waking hours in 
the highest mental] work, varied by physical labour, was stated 
to sleep soundly, and presented a living example of the value to 
be attached to varied mental work, this varied mental work also 
being added to by physical labour. The lecturer, speaking upon 
the subject of sleeplessness in some brain-workers, stated that 
this arose from a too continuous toil in one class of brain work. 
In all such changes he advised changes of mental work, giving 
cases to show that the sleeplessness was induced by the brain 
being overcharged with the ‘‘worry” of one mode of thought 
which had filled the man’s mind me. zing, noon, and night. 
Dr. Wilks insisted upon the necessity of work for the mind and 
body, and in the cases of young men urged that they should 
have at least two occupations, even if the second should only be 
a ‘* hobby.” 
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